DESPERATELY UNFORTUNATE

Like ships, the anchor dropped.

Furled every sail is;
Mirrored with all their masts

In a deep water.'

Stephen Phillips was a poet spoiled by too early, too
facile a success, ruined by the preposterous praise of
foolish and windy critics.

There was, however, one major poet of the Nineties.
Among all the warblers of divers song that composed
that nest of singing birds there was one, and I am
afraid one only, of whom it might be said with con-
fidence that he 'was not born for death'. And that was
Francis Thompson,

However remote from the spirit of the times the
author of the Hound of Heaven may appear, however
slenderly he was equipped to capture the taste of a
period which has come to be looked upon as a little
dissolute (people speak of 'The Naughty Nineties*),
there was one condition of popularity which he abun-
dantly fulfilled. He was, in all the material circum-
stances of his life, desperately unfortunate. Now, the
English, for all their reputation for hard-headedness,
are a romantic, or, at the least, a sentimental race.
They are apt to moralise with comfortable complacency
over the lot of persons less fortunate, less prosperous
than themselves. Even when misfortune arises from the
sins or follies of the sufferer, they do not always with-
hold their compassion, especially when the sinner, as
with Verlaine, for example, happens to be a man of genius.
Here then was a poor wretch who had been keeping
body and soul together by selling newspapers, and
opening cab doors; who got a job in a boot-shop and
had to be discharged because he did such impossible
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